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“BEHOLD, I MAKE ALL THINGS NEW.” 


In the extinction of a thinking moral being, 
who has gained truth and virtue, there would 
be an absolute destruction. This event would 
not be as the setting of the sun, which is a 
transfer of light to new regions, but a quench- 
ing of the light. It would be a ruin such as 
Nature nowhere exhibits. CHANNING. 


EASTER. 


On eyes that watch through sorrow’s night, 
On aching hearts and worn, 

Rise thou with healing in thy light, 
O happy Easter morn! 


The dead earth wakes beneath thy rays, 
The tender grasses spring ; 

The woods put on their robes of praise, 

And flowers are blossoming. 


Oh, shine within the spirit’s skies, 
Till, in thy kindling glow, 

From out the buried memories 
Immortal hopes shall grow ; 


Till from the seed oft sown in grief, 
And wet with bitter tears, 
Our faith shall bind the harvest sheaf 
Of the eternal years. 
Freperick L. Hosmer. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE STORY OF AN EASTER LILY. 
BY BERTHA M. SNOW. 


HE pastor stepped upon the platform, 
and rapped loudly on the desk with 
the end of his pencil. ‘ Children,” he 

said, when all was quiet, “how many can tell 
me what two weeks from to-day will be?” 
“Easter Sunday! Easter Sunday!” shouted 
several hundred voices all at once. “That’s 
right!” said the pastor, smiling. ‘ Now listen 
very closely. I have a plan that I want you 
all to help me carry out. During the next 
two weeks let every boy and girl in this room 
earn as many pennies as he or she is years 
old. Remember, I say earn them. Don’t ask 
any one to give them to you, or don’t draw 
them out of your little banks, but do some- 
thing to really earn them. Help papa or 
mamma in some way, or anybody else you 
can. I am sure they will all be glad to pay 
you a penny or two for it, when you tell them 
what you are working for. On the Friday 
afternoon before Easter all bring your money 
here to my study, and we will order as many 
plants and flowers to decorate the church and 
pulpit with on Easter Day as it will buy.” 

As soon as Sunday School was over, the 
children gathered into little groups to talk 
about the pastor’s plan, and how to earn their 
share of the money. But there was one little 
girl who did not join any of these merry groups. 
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She walked slowly home by herself, with a rather 
sad look on her usually happy face. She was only 
nine years old. Nine years were not so very many, 
she thought, but nine pennies! Oh, dear, she could 
never save up as much as that! If she did get a 
few cents for taking care of Mrs. Cobb’s baby or, 
for running errands for Mrs. Fritz, she always had 
to give them to Aunt Mary to buy a pint of milk 
or a loaf of bread, or some other thing that was 
needed in the house. Not that Aunt Mary asked 
her for them. Oh, no! she always seemed very 
sorry to have to take them, and sometimes tried 
to pay them back again; but they were so very 
poor, and Aunt Mary had always made a home for 
her ever since her mother died and left her a help- 
less orphan, and she felt as if she ought to do all 
she could to help and thank her for it. 

“There must be some way for me to help,” she 
said to herself, as she reached Elmwood Lane, and 
climbed the two long flights of stairs to Aunt 
Mary’s humble flat. 

Why that narrow alley was called Elmwood 
Lane, I’m sure I can’t guess; for there wasn’t 
a tree of any kind to be seen in it. It ended in a 
high brick wall; and along the right side ran a 
board fence, with little doors here and there which 
led into the back yards of the fine swell-front 
houses round on the avenue. The people who 
lived in the plain brick houses on the left side of 
the lane could sometimes catch glimpses of what 
went on in the back rooms of these fine houses 
just across the way, or at least they might have 
if they had taken time to look; but they were all 
too busy to think of such a thing. All but one, 
and that was Eva Gray, the little girl whom we 
have followed home from Sunday School. She 
spent much of her time at Aunt Mary’s parlor 
window, looking in at the windows of the house 
just opposite. Oh, how she did wish she could 
peep into the front rooms of this grand house! 
For they must be a great deal nicer than the back 
ones were. 

Tuesday morning, as Eva sat in her low chair 
by the parlor window, she saw the back door of 
the house just opposite open, and two maids came 
out with their arms full of faded bouquets, ever- 
greens, and a few small potted plants. These 
they dumped into the ash-box, and went into the 
house again. As Eva looked down into the box, 
she noticed a small lily lying half-hidden among the 
withered flowers and greens. While she was look- 
ing at it, a bright idea flashed into her mind. She 
couldn’t get the pennies, that was out of the ques- 
tion; but perhaps she could get a beautiful lily 
instead, and she felt sure that would help just as 
much. But how was she to get the lily? The 
pastor had said they must all earn their pennies; 
and, if she took a lily, she ought to earn that, too. 
She closed her eyes, and tried to think of some 
plan. By and by another bright idea came to her. 
She sprang up, and, running to her room, put on 
her hat and cloak, then ran singing downstairs 
and out into the street. A few minutes later she 
was ringing the front-door bell of the large house 
round on the avenue. The door was opened by 
one of the maids who had put the flowers in the 
ash-box. 

“Well, what do you want?” she said rather 
sharply. 

Eva glanced at the name on the door. 
James at home?” she asked. 

“There ain’t no Mrs. James : it’s Miss James. 
Yes, she’s home; but she gave a big reception 
last night, and she’s too tired to be bothered with 
the likes of you, so run along.” 

“T won’t bother her,” Eva said. “I only want 
to speak to her for just a minute. Perhaps you 
would do it for me, though I would rather tell her 
about it myself.” 

“What is it you want to tell me?” asked a kind 
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voice from within the hall; and, looking in, Eva 
saw a tall lady standing on the bottom stair. The 
maid stood aside, and motioned her to come in. 
Then Eva told the lady, who was no other than 
Miss James herself, all that the pastor had said on 
Sunday, and how she had ‘seen the lovely lily 
thrown down in the ash-box, and how much, how 


‘very much, she wished to get it and care for it, so 


it would blossom for Easter Day. “ But you see,” 
she said earnestly, “I can’t take it unless there is 
something I can do to pay you for it. The pastor 
said we must not take pennies unless we earned 
them, and of course it is the same way in this 
case.” 

Miss James smiled, but looked rather doubtful. 
“JT am afraid there is nothing you can do, but we 
will see,” she said. She pressed a button by her 
side, and the maid came back again. “Kate, is 
there anything this little girl can do to help? 
She wants that lily out in the ash-box, but she 
feels that she must do something to earn it. Can 
you think of anything?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Kate said promptly: “she can 
brush down the back stairs.” 

Miss James laughed. “Very well,” she said; 
and she laughed again as Eva hurried away with 
the maid, eager to begin her task. 

The lily was carefully taken from the ash-box 
and placed in Aunt Mary’s sunny parlor window, 
where it soon felt quite at home, and began to 
grow tall, and before long to put forth a tiny bud 
ortwo. No lily ever had better care. Every morn- 
ing it was watered and washed; and every night it 
was moved away from the window, so that Jack 
Frost might not get so much as a peep at it. 
Sometimes, when Eva was working over her treas- 
ure, if she had only looked up, she might have 
seen a tall lady watching her from the back parlor 
windows of the house just opposite; but now she, 
too, was far too busy to think of such a thing. 

Easter Sunday came at last, warm, sunny, and 
beautiful as an Easter Sunday should be; and the 
lily was in keeping with the day. It was tall and 
stately, and wore a crown of four wax-like blos- 
soms and one half-open bud. As soon as Hva 
was dressed, she took the lily, and started on her 
way to church; but first she thought it would be 
nice to just step around to Miss James’ door, and 
let her see how beautiful it had grown to be. 
When she got there, she found the carriage wait- 
ing, and Miss James just coming down the front 
steps. ‘ 

“Well, well, what a little girl, and such a big 
lily!” she exclaimed as she caught sight of Eva. 
“Why, child, it is really bigger than you are.” 

Eva laughed. “ Yes, ma’am, it’s taller; but isn’t 
it beautiful? ” she cried. : 

“ Very beautiful, indeed,” Miss James said; “ but 
it is too heavy for you to carry. Let John take 
it up on the box with him. He will take the best 
of care of it, Iam sure. There, now, you get into 
the carriage with me; and we will drive round by 
your church on the way to mine.” 

“It must be very nice to be rich and ride ina 
fine carriage just whenever you feel like it,” Eva 
said, with a little sigh, as they flew along. 

: “Yes, it is very nice,” Miss James said; “ but I 
can think of something which would be much 
nicer.” 

Eva’s blue eyes opened wide in surprise. 
you?” she cried. “ What is it?” ; 

“To have a little girl go riding in the carriage 
with you, and come in and see you sometimes 
when you are lonely. Will you promise to do 
this for me, Eva?” 

Eva gladly promised, and was just going to tell 
Miss James how she had often watched her back 
windows and longed to see the lovely rooms in- 
side, when the carriage stopped at the church. 
John lifted her out, gave her the precious lily, 
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and she hurried away, but turned to smile back at 
Miss James before she went down the stairs lead- 
ing to the Sunday-School room. When she was 
out of sight, Miss James told John to wait a 
few minutes, and went up into the church. She 
knocked softly at the pastor’s study door, and was 
told to come in. In a short time she came out 
again, and, getting into her carriage, rolled away. 
Eva gave her lily to the janitor, who said it was 
very pretty, but the pulpit was all arranged, still 
he thought he could make room for it at the back. 
Poor Eva felt very grieved and disappointed until 
she remembered that God could see her beautiful 
gift just as well at the back of the pulpit as he 
could if it were in the front; and then she smiled, 
and was happy once more. When the pastor came 
into the pulpit, he looked about him as though in 
search of something. As soon as his eyes rested 
on the tall, graceful lily, he walked straight up to 
where it stood, and, lifting it in his arms, brought 
it to the front of the platform, and set it gently 
down. Then, stepping to his desk, he opened the 
large Bible, and read these words: “ Consider the 
lilies, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they 
spin: and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 
Closing the book, he folded his arms on the desk, 
and in a simple, earnest way told the people the 
story of an Easter lily. When he had finished, 
some wiped away.a few tears from their eyes; 
but little Eva, sitting up in the side gallery with 
the children’s chorus, smiled, and was very happy. 


THE DREAM OF THE STREAM. 


“Tr was only a dream,” 
Said the wakening stream, 
‘That I lay as one dead 
Underneath a white spread ; 
For now I remember, 
One day in December, 
The woods were all still 
As I came down the hill, 
And I fell fast asleep 
Where the shadows were deep. 
But the robin, my friend, 
Brought the dream to an end 
With the notes of his song; 
And I hasten along.” 

AtrreD J. Hoven. 


OUR IDEALS. 


R. George A. Gordon, in writing of ideals, 
tells us we do not discover our ideals, but 
that they discover us. They take us, to 

the house-top, as Samuel took Saul; and there, in 
the name of the new day that is breaking, they tell 
us that we are kings. They find us as the same 
seer found David among the sheepfolds, lost to the 
dignity of existence under its dead monotony, and 
they anoint us in the name of the Eternal. We do 
not create our ideals: we awake to behold them 
bright with an everlasting light. They do not 
originate in human hearts: they rise like the-stars 
out of the Infinite. They are objectively real, 
mountains at whose base men are born and whose 
steeps they are to climb. ‘They are the forms 
which the ethical character of the Eternal assumes 
in the human imagination, and their sublime chant 
is, “ Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.”—Selected. 


The Christian life is a long and continual 
tendency of our hearts toward that eternal good- 
ness which we desire on earth. All our happiness 
consists im thirsting for it. Now this thirst is 
prayer. ver desire to approach your Creator, 
and you will never cease to pray. Do not think 
at is necessary to pronounce many words. 

FRNELON. 
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THE COMING OF SPRING. 


Tue birds are coming home soon; 
I look for them every day; 

I listen to catch the first wild strain, 
For they must be singing by May. 


The bluebird, he’ll come first, you know, 
Like a violet that has taken wings; 

And the redbreast trills while his nest he builds, 
_I can hum the song that he sings. 


And the crocus and wind-flower are coming, too; 
They’re already upon the way ; 
When the sun warms the brown earth through and 
through, 
I shall look for them any day. 


Then be patient, and wait a little, my dear; 
“They’re coming,” the winds repeat; 


“We're coming! we’re coming!” I’m sure I hear 
From the grass-blades that grow at my feet. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
EASTER EGGS. 


BY KEZIAH SHELTON. 


HE appropriate time for celebrating Easter 
has always been more or less a subject of 
controversy. 

In 825 the Nicene Council decreed that the 
churches of the whole world should celebrate 
Easter on the same day, and that day should be 
of a Sunday, and that Sunday should be the first 
Sunday following the paschal full moon.” This 
is the full moon upon or next after the 21st of 
March. If this moon fall upon Sunday, then 
Easter is the Sunday following. Easter, there- 
fore, is never earlier than the 22d of March, nor 
later than the 25th of April. 

Yet the change was not at all universally ac- 
cepted before 669, and is not yet by the Russian, 
Grecian, and Oriental churches. As they use still 
the Julian instead of the Gregorian calendar, their 
Easter cannot fall upon the same day as that of 
the Western churches. The legends of the Easter 
egg are numberless. Some assert that the world 
was hatched out of the roc’s egg, and hence the 
appropriateness of considering the egg as the em- 
blem of all birth and new life. Since the time of 
Christ the egg has had its greatest significance at 
Easter. In the Bible’s account of the creation, 
we are told that the spirit of God was “moving” 
over the waters. Some critics and poets have 
translated this into “ brooding,” and the Egyptians 
accepted the idea that this “brooding over the 
waters” hatched the egg within which the world 
lay dormant. This accounts for the presence of 
wings in all positions of rest and of movement in 
the decorations of their many temples. 

The Syrians spoke ef their ancestors, the gods, 
as the product of eggs. In the temple of Dio- 
scuri in Laconia a large egg was hung, dedicated 
to the god of justice,— Nemesis. 

The Hindus claim that the world existed a long 
time as a huge egg, with the power of creation 
within it, but lacking the power of thought which 
was needed to make that power of use. Brahm 
called it into action by breathing the thought. 
The Hawaiians believe that their island was the 
first land, and that it came from the bursting of 
the mammoth egg, “laid” upon the waters by a 
mammoth fowl. The Jewish rabbis of old joined 
in the belief that mammoth feathered creatures 
once existed, and therefore we existed later. They 
describe a bird called Ziz, whose head reached the 
sky when it stood upon the bottom of the deep 
seas, and that, when it extended its wings, they 
darkened the sun. They also assert that Ziz once 
dropped one of its eggs, that the weight of it 


crushed three hundred tall cedars, and its yolk 
drowned sixty cities! 

The Australians believed that the earth lay in 
darkness until one of their people threw an im- 
mense egg upward, which burst and became the 
sun, and illuminated the world. The Japanese, 
the Chinese, the Druids, all held similar beliefs. 

Later the egg was accepted as a type of the 
resurrection by all Christian nations. The prac- 
tice of utilizing eggs as typical Easter gifts, as the 
appropriate food for Easter morn’s breakfast, was 
common in the earliest days in the East. In Eng- 
land Edward I. itemized among his Easter ex- 
penses “four hundred and fifty eggs stained and 
covered with gold leaf.” These were distributed 
as gifts among his royal household. 

Pope Paul II. issued a benediction on all eggs 
at Easter time. Henry VIII. received from the 
pope an egg set in silver filigree. 

The story of Easter eggs, of Easter legends sep- 
arate from the eggs, if told in full, would make a 
quaint volume, and not a small one, either. Each 


‘year new legends are unearthed from ancient 


storage places, and the supply seems exhaustless. 


For Every Other Sunday. “s! 


ONLY A FLOWER. 
BY MARGARET F. PLUMER. 


‘« And he who serves his brother best 
Gets nearer God than all the rest.’’ 


6 H, what beautiful flowers!” exclaimed 
Ned West, as he saw some carried into 
the Arlington Street Church. 

It was the Saturday before Easter of 189—. 
The churches were haying many flowers for the 
next day. 

Ned West looked at his watch, saw he had 
plenty of time to go into the church and enjoy the 
beautiful blossoms. 

The choir was practising’the anthems for Haster. 
It was a very great temptation for Ned to linger 
longer than he ought to see the flowers and hear 
the sweet music, for he was a lover of the beauti- 
ful. 

Just as Ned was going out of the church, some 
one gave him a pure white blossom. With many 
thanks he placed it in the buttonhole of his coat, 
then went on his way to the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Ned had not gone many steps when he was 
joined by a fellow-student. 

“ Jack, I have come from the Arlington Street 
Church. Just as I was going by, some beautiful 
flowers were carried in; and I could not resist en- 
tering the church. I think I never saw such 
handsome ones. After the Easter services are 
over, I wonder what will be done with the many 
flowers. I so wanted to ask; but, as I am almost 
a stranger in this city, I did not feel like doing so. 
I did want some of them so much for our sick, to 
cheer them when they are sad and suffering, if 
only for a while to make them forget ‘Old King 


Pain,’ and to bring at least one bright and pleas- - 


ant thought to them at Easter time.” 

“Oh! I can tell you about some of the flowers, 
Ned. After the services are over, the young girls 
and others in the churches take the blossoms to 
the sick in the poorer part of the city; and it is a 
very great pleasure to see the little children’s faces 
light up with joy when some one gives them a 
flower. 

“Others are taken to the large hospitals in the 
city. Even a flower will often do more good in a 
sick-room than the best of doctors. Those that 
are in the prisons are not forgotten, not only with 
anthems, but flowers; for the prisoners are always 
delighted to have flowers given to them. It will 
sometimes take them back to the days of their 


childhood, when they, too, were pure, and used to 
gather the early spring blossoms. 

“T have known of a case where the Easter flowers 
changed the whole life of a prisoner; and he felt as 
if he never wished to be wicked again, and from 
that day was a better man. Miss Jennie Cassidy, 
one of our ‘Shut-ins,’ was the first to start the 
‘Flower Mission.’ 

“ What a beautiful thought and blessing to both 
the sick and well this Mission is! It has been for 
years adopted by all the large cities in the country. 

“Dear saint, she has been ‘at rest’ a number of 
years; but many live to bless her noble deeds, 
Some one has well said, ‘Flowers are God’s 
smiles.’” 

“Why, how short our walk has been! Here we 
will part. I am going into the women’s open 
ward.” 

While Ned West was standing near a bed in the 


_ ward with others, he had the feeling that some one 


was looking at him. He turned to see if he could 
tell who was doing so. ; 

Not a great ways off from where he was he saw 
a sick girl. Her eyes were looking in a very ear- 
nest way, not at Ned, as he at first thought, but the 
white flower in his coat. 

As soon as Ned could do so, he went up to the 
sick girl’s cot, took the flower from his coat, and 
handed it to her. She at once eagerly clasped the 
blossom with her feeble fingers, with happy tears 
in her eyes; kissed the pure white petals, caressed 
the flower with her weak hands, pressed it against 
her white face, and talked to it in so low a tone 
that Ned could not understand what she said. 

The poor girl’s thoughts evidently were far 
away from the hospital, but with the white blossom ; 


-and it was very plain to Ned that the flower 


brought up, perhaps, remembrances of her girl- 
hood’s home. 

Ned stood for some time watching the poor in- 
valid. Strong man as he was, he could not help 
being deeply touched at the pathetic scene before 
him. 

Ned took pains to go to the hospital Easter 
morning with some flowers for the sick girl. She 
was no longer there, but a new face took her 
place. Ned spoke to the nurse. 

“Yes. The poor thing for a long while talked 
and kissed the white flower you gave her, peace 
on her face all the time, as if her thoughts were 
pleasant ones. This morning early she went into 
the ‘Silent Land’ with the white blossom. still 
clasped in her hand.” 

It was only a flower, but no one can tell what 
peace it brought to one who sadly needed it. 

Ned West then gave the flowers he had brought 
that morning to the poor sick ones in the ward. 
Their pale faces lighted up with pleasure on re- 
ceiving them; and, after speaking kind words of ~ 
cheer to them all, he passed out of the hospital. 


COWSLIPS. 
Wuen mists beside the river kneel, 
Like still gray nuns at matins, 
And catkins o’er thé willows steal, 
All dressed in silvery satins, 
Before the soldier reeds unbind 
Their swords to tilt against the wind, 


Before the grass begins to toss 
Its pretty fancied trilling, 
Or buttercups find yellow floss 
Enough to make their frilling, 
The cowslips sit in golden crowds 
Beneath dim April’s frowning clouds. 
Selected. 


T look through the grave into heaven. 
THEODORE PARKER. 
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EASTER MORN—BY J. K. THOMSON. 
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THIS WELCOME MORN. 


Acatn the Lord of life and light 
Awakes the kindling ray, 

Unseals the eyelids of the morn, 
And pours increasing day. 


Ob, what a night was that which wrapt 
The heathen world in gloom! 

Oh, what a sun, which broke this day 
Triumphant from the tomb! 


This day be grateful-homage paid, 
And loud hosannas sung; 

Let gladness dwell in every heart, 
And praise on every tongue. 


Ten thousand differing lips shall join 
To hail this welcome morn, 
Which scatters blessings from its wings 
To nations yet unborn. 
Anna L. BaRBAULp. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
EASTER WORK. 
BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


T was the second Monday in April, and Dotty 
came in from school a little late, and with 
cheeks flushed as only the most mischievous 

of spring winds will make them. She had come 
by the pasture path, and her arms were full of 
trailing evergreen and ground-pine. 

“ There’s lots of it up on the knoll and down by 
the fence toward father’s south field,” she said, 
when she could speak, being very much out of 
breath with her run up the hill. “A plenty for us 
all! Maidie says it has all died out of their woods. 
T’ll tell her to-morrow she can have all she wants 
of ours. 

“ There,” she added, having put down her green 
armful in one of the kitchen chairs, and surveying 
it with satisfaction,—‘ there, I should think there’d 
be all I could use before to-morrow night; and 
then I’ll go out again. Our class said we’d make 
six wreaths, sure; and maybe we can do more. 
They want them to hang on all the windows and 
round the desk; and the big girls are making cedar 
ropes to festoon across from the chandelier. 
Won’t it be pretty, mamma? They asked the 


minister’s wife about it, and she was real pleased. 
She said she thought it helped folks to think what 
Easter means,— having such things.” 

And Dotty smoothed her evergreens and picked 
off a withered bit of pine as she spoke. 

“There’s letters to make, too, I forgot those. 
The initials of the people who have died in the 
church and Sunday School this year. I’m going 
to do three, when they give me the pattern. 
E. A.-S.,— that’s for Eva Stearns. Her folks live 
down in the hollow now.” 

Mamma looked up quickly. 

“I know,” she said. “And they’re ever so 
poor, Aunt Hannah‘ says. She has gone down 
there this afternoon. She does a good many 
things for them; and I guess they need it all, and 
more. And that reminds me,—I wanted to do 
some stitching for her this evening. It’s too bad 
for her to do it all by hand. Do you suppose 
you could do the dishes all by yourself to-night, 
Dotty? And help put the children to bed?” 

Dotty’s face fell, but she was accustomed to 
respond cheerfully to appeals of this sort; and her 
“Yes’m” was prompt and dutiful even now, when 
she wanted so much to have her whole evening to 
work on the wreaths. 

“Tl be just as quick as ever I can about the 
dishes,” she told herself. “If the children only 
will be good!” 

And, though she had hardly dared expect it, 
Ted and Nelly, who were so often roguish at bed- 
time, were very good. But when she had gotten 
out her evergreens at last, and even laid some half- 
way about one stiff round, why, Aunt Hannah her- 
self came out of the sitting-room, with some white 
work in her hand. 

“Your mother says you can make button- 
holes,” she said to Dotty, who looked up, won- 
dering. ‘Maybe you'd be willing to do them in 
this night-gown. We want to finish up some of 
this work to-night, so your mother and I can go 
over with some things to-morrow. I declare, I did 
not know they were so destitute, or I’d have been 
around before this.” 

Dotty dropped her greens with a sigh, held in 
bravely till Aunt Hannah had turned away, and 
took up the little night-dress with a sober face. It 
brightened a little presently, as she worked. After 


all, this was only Monday; and a week was a long 
while. There would be plenty of time. 

But at noon next day there was company at 
home, who would stay to tea also; and Dotty 
was bidden to come directly home from school, 
not only, but was kept busy till her bed-time. 
Wednesday, with the exception of the time re- 
quired for her usual tasks, she had, out of school, 
quite to herself. And she was able to carry as 
she went to school on Thursday three wreaths and 
the three letters completed. One more wreath 
was fashioned Thursday, but on Friday morning 
she came downstairs to find the little kitchen quite 
filled with the stir of some baking Aunt Hannah 
was doing. She had brought home many parcels 
the night before, and she was going down to the 
Hollow in the beach-wagon as soon as she had 
done. All this meant many dishes to wash before _ 
half-past eight, and some tasks, too, to be done 
when school was out on Friday afternoon. And 
next day was the always busy Saturday. So 
Dotty tied the last sprig of pine in place that night, 
and laid it with the cedar Jim, the man, was going 
to take over to the church in the morning, well 
aware that it was all she could do. 

But a thought was struggling up in her heart. 
It had been growing all the week; and, though she 
told it to no one, it was as fragrant, shaping itself 
there among her other plans and hopes, as sister 
May’s Easter lily among the common plants in the 
south window. It drew you a long way off, and 
gladdened you. Was not this one way, after all, 
perhaps the only way, to make people believe in 
the Lord who was risen, and to remember his great 
love,— this of doing the things he would have done? 
Was it not his own work? And should one care 
much of what sort it were, except to be willing to 
do that which would most really help others for 
his sake? It was this thought that made Dotty 
cheerful and ready all that busy working-day, and 
which sent her to bed on the Saturday night with 
a bright face and happy heart, though so many of 
her own plans had come to nothing. 

Easter Sunday dawned clear and beautiful. 
Aunt Hannah had come back late the evening be- 
fore; and Dotty, greeting her, remembered that 
some one had said once that “Aunt Hannah had 
seen a great deal of trouble.” She had only a 
vague idea even now of what the words meant; 
but she stole away to pick the one opening bud 
from her own little rose-tree, and laid it beside 
Aunt Hannab’s plate. 

They were early at church; but almost every 
pew was filled already, and the little church itself 
had never looked so lovely. Dotty wondered if 
Aunt Hannah did not like it, and gave a shy, keen 
glance toward her end of the pew to try to find 
out. But Aunt Hannah sat quite still, and did not 
seem to see any one, not even the Stearnses, who 
were all there, as they had not been in a long time, 
save the minister himself, who spoke to them all 
as even he did not often speak to them. 

It was late when they were all at home again, 
for there were many to speak to, and every one 
must have at least a hand-shake to-day ; and Dotty 
hurried to put away her things and make ready for 
the pleasant afternoon at home which was to fol- 
low. But Aunt Hannah stopped her in the entry, 
and bent to kiss her. 

“You're a dear child,” she said, keeping tight 
hold of Dotty’s warm little hand as they went in 
the sitting-room. “And this is the best Easter I. 
ever had.” 


Read not books alone, but men; and, among 
them, chiefly thyself: if thou find anything ques- 
tionable there, use the commentary of a severe 
friend rather than the gloss of a sweet-lipped 
flatterer. QUARLES. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
IN THE BEAUTY OF THE LILIES. 


BY M. R. H. 


“Nor Solomon in all his glory 
Was arrayed like one of these.” 
Strive not for robes of royal purple, 
For costly gems thy Lord to please. 
A better garment must be chosen: 
Those radiant gems must be outvied 
In the dress for thine adorning 
As you journey by His side. 


Even a little child may have it, 
Without shame the way pursue. 
The lily’s dress is not put on her, 
The thought within, it brings to view. 
If our thought is pure and loving, 
Like the thought within the flower, 
Then, like the lily’s robe of sweetness, 
Ours will be woven hour by hour. 


No swaddling-band this best of garments 
Born of spirit, worn in deed: 
Purest, fairest glows its beauty 
In the place of sorest need. 
*Tis on the earth the lily blossoms, 
On the earth must be our toil: 
Our Master feared no dust of travel, 
In fishing-boat no stain of soil. 


All the time though we may wear it, 
Never will it grow threadbare : 
*Tis the manner that enwraps us 
All the time and everywhere. 
Gentleness in care for others, 
Woven through with sunny smiles, 
As the care we feel beside us 
All the lifelong way beguiles. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LAND OF THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 
BY KATHERINE HAGAR. 


N our walks and drives, fields of onions and 
fields of lilies attract our admiring gaze. The 
lily and the onion are the two products of 

Bermudian soil most enjoyed in America. The 
farms, as the people call these plots of ground 
that we should not dignify by any more imposing 
title than market gardens, have great beds filled 
with long rows of lilies, just starting out of the 
ground when we camein November. Some florists 
sow onion seed between the rows of lilies, and then 
transplant the plants in December. It is surpris- 
ing to watch the rapidity of the work of the boys, 
men, and even women, all colored, of course; for 
they are the only people, who really work here. 
Any slip or plant will grow in Bermuda if it touches 
the soil; and, although a gardener complained to us 
of the number of times each onion must be handled 
and of the small profit he received from his crop, 
it seemed to us very quick work. In 1883, 300,000 
boxes of onions, each containing 50 pounds, were 
exported; and the value, $250,000, shows the im- 
portance of this crop to the Bermudian agricult- 
urist. 

. Of course, it was to an American, a resident of 
Bermuda, that the happy thought came of the value 
of the lily to these islands. About fifteen years 
ago, in his interest in the prosperity of his adopted 
country, he gave the farmers an object-lesson. He 
cultivated large beds of lilies, and sent the flowers 
to New York markets. Now not only do we see 
lily fields on the large farms, but there are small 
plots everywhere. The park or public gardens 
are bordered with lilies, and it is very pretty to see 
“a lily avenue climbing to the door” of a church. 
Many houses and churches are on a hillside. 
The charm of Hamilton is the irregularity of 
the streets. One winds by the shore of the har- 
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A BERMUDA LILY FIELD. 


bor. Others lead one around the base of a hill. 
The entrance to a house may be down a flight of 
stone steps, or you climb up one flight, pass along 
a terrace, and there is still another flight before you 
reach the front door. And in all the isles the 
winding roads, often between stone walls, some- 
times cut through the solid rock, are very fasci- 
nating. One road is called Snake Road, or, as a 
colored woman told us, “Serpentine Road”; and 
the name seems fitted to many another winding 
roadway. 

I have seen a photograph of a huge lily stalk 
with one hundred and forty-four blossoms. It 
seemed almost a monstrosity. 

This land, now so full of beautiful roses, lilies, 
tropical foliage, and flowers, was formerly called 
“Devil’s Island” by the shipwrecked mariners. 
A Bermudian lady told me that her grandfather, 
who was captain of a ship from Glasgow that was 
wrecked on the coast here, used to tell the story of 
his sufferings and hardships, and add that he had 
“hog’s flesh given him to eat, and the devil’s grand- 
mother put him to bed.” He was almost afraid of 
the old negress who gave him shelter, the first 
colored person that he had seen. 

The black hogs ran wild at one time over the 
islands, a few having escaped from some wreck 
and multiplied. Specimens of “ hog-money ” have 
been shown to me. The copper currency was 
stamped with a pig on one side. 

The cedar is the characteristic forest tree of the 
Bermudas. I quote from an old writer: “The 
timber of the country consisteth of three sorts: 
the one is the cedar,— very fine timber to work 
upon, of color redde and vine sweete.” This 
pretty sweet red cedar seems too good to burn. It 
is used in the stoves, and the smoke from the 
chimneys has a peculiar, pleasant odor. 

The contrast between the sombre green of these 
trees and the tropical palms and palmetto is beauti- 
ful. The groves of cedar-trees by the wayside, 
with light thin grass beneath and no underbrush, 


suggest “a picnic.” They are very enticing, with 
footpaths running across them. These often lead 
to a white-walled, white-roofed house, with its 
pretty garden of exquisite roses and tall fragrant 
white lilies set in the midst of brilliant many-hued 
tropical flowers and foliage. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
RACHEL FROST’S TEMPTATION. 


BY JOSEPHINE MARTIN SANFORD. 


ACHEL FROST had received an invitation 
R to spend the Easter vacation at Beechlands 
with her aunt Helen and her cousins Ger- 

trude, Alice, and Richard. 

The journey was too long a one for Rachel to 
take alone, but Aunt Helen had arranged for that. 
Uncle Frank had gone to Chicago on business, and 
would call for Rachel on Easter Monday on his 
way home. 

Rachel thought and talked of little else than the 
anticipated visit for weeks beforehand. It seemed 
a long time to wait; but school closed at last, and 
she came home Friday night, swinging her books 
and singing, “ Vacation’s begun! Vacation’s be- 
gun!” 

She met’ a messenger boy on the steps, and 
mamma stood in the hall reading a telegram. 

*Q Rachel!” she exclaimed. “How sorry I 
am! You will be so disappointed; but Uncle 
Frank has telegraphed that his business will de- 
tain him some time longer in Chicago, so you will 
have to lose your visit.” 

Poor Rachel tried to keep the tears back, but 
they would fall. Mamma was very kind and sym- 
pathetic, and said, ‘You shall have a good time 
here, my dear.” 

“But the girls are all going away,” sobbed 
Rachel. “Minnie and Gracie Hunt are going to 
their grandmother’s. Susie Ross is going to her 
aunt Jane’s, and Lou Hardy to her married sister’s ; 
and there will be nobody to play with.” 
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“Well, mamma will have to play with you then.” 

Rachel had to laugh at the idea of mamma run- 
ning and romping as she and the girls did, and for- 
got to cry any more; but she was-very. sober all 
the evening. 

The next day, Saturday, Rachel planned to have 
just as good a time as possible; for it was the last 
day she would have her friends to play with, as 
they were going away on Monday. She was busy 
in the morning, however, for her mother believed 
that little girls should have some household duties ; 
and Rachel always wiped the breakfast dishes, 
made her bed, dusted her room, and cleaned the 
canary’s cage every Saturday morning. 

In the afternoon she went over to play with 
Susie Ross. Her mother smilingly wished her 
a good time, and told her she might stay all the 
afternoon. Minnie and Grace were already there, 
and had. brought with them a great box of beauti- 
ful crepe paper, which their father had given them. 
Soon all four of the girls were deep in the myste- 
ries of paper dolls’ dresses. They had not been 
working long, when Lou Hardy came running in, 
and said: “Come, girls, put on your things. Papa 
is going to take us all to the Zoo, and into Page’s 
for ice-cream afterwards. I stopped and asked your 
mother, Susie ; and mamma said she would go over 
and tell your mother. So you can go, Rachel.” 

The children needed no urging, and in a few 
minutes were ready and hastening down the street 
to join Mr. Hardy, who was waiting for them at 
the next corner. As they hurried along, laughing 
and talking, Rachel heard a shrill little voice call 
out: “ Wait a minute, Rachel. - Your mother wants 
you to come home.” And, glancing back, she saw 
her next-door neighbor, little Nellie Drew, trotting 
after her as fast as her fat little legs would carry 
her. None of the others heard her, as it happened. 
They had just come in sight of Mr. Hardy, who 
beckoned to them to hurry ; for the car was in sight. 
Rachel ran on with the rest of them, not heeding 
the child’s earnest cry : “ Do stop, Rachel,— please, 
stop! Your mamma wants-you to come home.” 

The temptation to go on was a hard one to 
resist. Rachel felt so sure that, if her mother had 
known how the case stood, she would not have 
sent for her. Very likely it was only to try ona 
summer dress which her mother was making for 
her. The Hunts were near neighbors, and Mrs. 
Frost often sent for Rachel to come home for a 
few minutes, but she would not want her little girl 
to miss such a pleasure as was now in store for 
her, Rachel felt sure. Nellie stood on the curb- 
stone, not daring to cross the busy street. The 
car had been signalled, and the girls stood waiting 
for some passengers to alight, when, suddenly, the 
text her Sunday-school teacher gave the class at 
the last lesson came to Rachel’s mind, “Be ye 
swift to hear.” Rachel had thought at the time 
that it was an easy one to keep; but now she said 
to herself, with a throb of pain, “It is the hardest 
of all.” 

Somehow, after recalling the text, she felt that 
there was nothing to do but to heed Nellie’s call. 
Of course there was no other way; for their 
teacher not only gave them a text every Sunday, 
but she asked them to remember it, and try to keep 
it through the week. To tell the truth, Rachel 
was sorry enough that she had remembered it; but 
to deliberately disregard it now would be to break 
her promise, which is, as we all know, a very seri- 
ous thing. 

The other girls had already entered the car, and 
Mr. Hardy was waiting for her to follow them, 
when she turned away, saying, ‘My mother has 
sent for me,” and pointed to little Nellie, calling 
and beckoning from the sidewalk. 

The car was off even while Mr. Hardy was call- 
ing after her: “Whata pity! Sorry you cannot 
come.” 
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In a moment she had regained Nellie, who 
beamed with delight at having succeeded in her 
quest, and prattled happily all the way home. 
“Oh, I am so glad, Rachel, that you heard me. 
Your mamma told me to be sure to bring you back 
with me, and I have, haven’t I? Aren’t you glad 
you saw me?” 

Poor Rachel could not share her little com- 
panion’s pleasure, and she said nothing; but the 
child was too happy and excited to notice it. 

When they came in sight of the house, there 
was Mrs. Frost watching at the window, with her 
bonnet and cloak on; and, as soon as she saw them, 
she came running down the steps. ° 

She thanked Nellie, telling her to go in to the 
house, where Bridget had some fresh cookies for 
her; and then, turning to Rachel, she said: “ We 
must run or we shall miss the car. We have not 
a moment to lose.” 

All this was mysterious enough to Rachel; but 
when once they were safely seated in the car, and 
her mother had recovered her. breath, the affair 
was most satisfactorily explained. 

It seems that Mr. Frost had met a neighbor of 
Aunt Helen’s, who was going back to Beechlands 
that afternoon; and he had kindly offered to take 
Rachel in his charge on hearing how matters 
stood. Mr. Frost had telephoned to his wife to 
have Rachel at the station within an hour. So 
Mrs. Frost had despatched Nellie to Mrs. Hunt’s, 
and had packed Rachel’s hand-bag. Her trunk 
was to be sent by express on Monday. 

When they reached the station, there was papa 
waiting for them, with the old gentleman who was 
to act as Rachel’s escort. There was not much 
time to spare; but, as papa had already bought 
Rachel’s ticket, there was nothing to do but find 
seats in the car. In the few minutes before the 
train started there was time to tell papa about 
their hurried start, and to explain why Rachel 
wore her school coat and hat. And Mrs. Frost 
told her husband how Mrs. Hardy had called just 
after the telephone message had come, and told 
her about the trip to the Zoo, so she was very 
much afraid that the girls might have started before 
Nellie reached Mrs. Hunt’s. Mrs. Hardy, hearing 
that Nellie had been sent for Rachel, asked if 
Rachel knew why she was to come home. When 
Mrs. Frost replied that she did not stop to explain to 
Nellie, Mrs. Hardy said, “She may not think it 
important, and not come back with Nellie.” ’ 

“IT told her,” said Mrs. Frost, with a smile, 
“that my little girl always obeyed me, and I knew 
that, if Nellie only saw her, there would be no 
danger of her not coming back.” 

Imagine how happy Rachel was when she heard 
this, and how glad she was that she had done what 
she knew was right! —and not only then, and all 
through the pleasant journey, which her com- 
panion enlivened by treating her to picture papers, 
bananas, lozenges, and peanuts, but every day of 
the two long happy weeks which followed. 

But, whether we always get such a good time out 
of it as Rachel did or not, I am very sure that not 
one of us, boy or girl, man or woman, is ever 
sorry for having done his or her duty. 


- SIR ROBIN. 


Roxrickine robin is here again. 
What does he care for the April rain? 
Care for it? Glad of it. Doesn’t he know 
That the April rain carries off the snow, 
And coaxes out leaves to shadow his nest, 
And washes his pretty red Easter vest, 
And makes the juice of the cherry sweet, 
For his hungry little robins to eat? 
“Ha! ha! ha!” hear the jolly bird laugh, 
“That isn’t the best of the story, by half! ” 


Gentleman Robin, he walks up and down, 
Dressed in orange-tawny and black and brown. 
Though his eye is so proud and his step so firm, 
He can always stoop to pick up a worm. 

With a twist of his head and a strut and a hop, 
To his robin-wife in the peach-tree top, 
Chirping her heart out, he calls: “ My dear, 


You don’t earn your living! Come here! Come 
here! 
Ha! ha! ha! Life is lovely and sweet; 


But what would it be if we’d nothing to eat?” 


Robin, Sir Robin, gay, red-vested knight, 
Now you have come to us, summer’s in sight. 
You never dreamed of the wonders you bring,— 
Visions that follow the flash of your wing. 
How all the beautiful by and by 
Around you and after you seems to fly! 
Sing on or eat on, as pleases your mind! 
Well have you earned every morsel you find. 
“Ay! Ha! ha! ha!” whistles robin. “My dear, 
Let us all take our own choice of good cheer!” 
Lucy Larcom. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MEHITABLE’S EASTER. 


BY MAY KINGSLEY BRADLEY. 


“ EHITABLE! Me-hit-a-ble!” the widow 

V | Brown, tall, angular, stern, stood in the 

back door of the old brown farm-house, 
vigorously calling. 

“Where is that girl?” she muttered angrily, 
“ Here it is eight o’clock, and neither dish nor pan 
washed. ’Pears like she’s no earthly good ’cept 
for books. And land knows she’ll not have much 
time for books here.” 

Mehitable came up the beaten path leading from 
the pump. She was a slender little figure, dressed 
in black; and her face looked troubled, and the 
large eyes as if tears would readily fall. 

Her lips tightened as her aunt angrily chided 
her for laziness, and she inwardly rebelled. 

Why would Aunt Sarah always call her that 
ugly name, Mehitable? and why did she always 
find fault? 

A vision of her mother, and the sound of her 
gentle voice calling “ Hetty,” came to her in sharp 
contrast. 

Brushing the now falling tears from her eyes as 
she deposited the bucket of water on the table, she 
said: “I did not mean to be slow, Aunt Sarah. I 
was talking with the new teacher. She wants to 
know if I am not coming to school. And, after 
she left, I could not help watching the peacocks. 
They are such pretty vain fellows.” 

“Yes, and you'd be just like them if you spent 
all your time with books. They go ’round spread- 
ing their feathers and craning their necks to see 
how beautiful they are; but, when they look down 
at their big ugly feet, their plume feathers drop 
quick enough. Guess, if you'll stop and think of 
all I am doin’ for you, you'll not be so quick to 
speak of ‘study’ all the time. You’re mighty proud 
of what you know.” 

Hetty turned silently away; and the dull hours 
of the morning passed, filled with housework and 
her aunt’s querulous complaints. 

Nothing seemed to suit Mrs. Brown; and at the 
close of an unusually hard day Hetty fied to her 
room, and indulged in a good cry. 

She was only sixteen, only a child. Her 
mother’s death and the abrupt change from her 
quiet, happy home to the severe care of Aunt 
Sarah was hard to bear. 

She had promised her mother before the long 
farewell to do her best, but Aunt Sarah found no 
best in anything. 

Hetty’s great desire was to secure an education, 
that she might teach; and even that was denied her. 
Aunt Sarah thought it all foolishness. 
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“Better know how to keep house, and milk and 
make butter an’ cheese, than to be porin’ over 
books. Sister Mary would have been living yet 
if she hadn’t been so crazy for books, and spent all 
her nights most studying. You're not to do that, 
niece Mehitable.” And she purposely handed 
Hetty a very short candle as she started to her 
room one night with a book. 


It was now the last of February, and thus far all © 


of Hetty’s pleadings to be allowed to attend school 
had been of no avail. Aunt Sarah was inexorable. 

“Prove first that you are good for something 
else,” she said. 

Hetty tried in every way to please; but her aunt 
always found fault, and school seemed ever further 
off. 

The first week in March Aunt Sarah was taken 
sick. At first she thought it only a cold, and dosed 
with boneset tea and various herb concoctions. 
But they did her no good; and, finally, the doctor 
was sent for. 

“T should have been called sooner, Mrs. Brown. 
I could have saved you this suffering,” he said. 
“Now you must go to bed, and leave your cares in 
the hands of your niece. She looks equal to the 
emergency,” continued the doctor, who had heard 
something of Hetty’s trials, and both pitied and ad- 
mired the earnest girl. 

“Yes, Aunt Sarah, I will try to do everything as 
you would like,” said Hetty, who felt extremely 
sorry for her aunt. “I waited on mother so much 
that I know how to take care of the sick, and you 
have taught me how to keep house.” 

“You, Mehitable, I think I see you keeping my 
house!” And Aunt Sarah turned her face wearily 
to the wall. 

There were nearly two weeks of intense suffer- 
ing before Aunt Sarah began to recover. Thena 
slow week of convalescing before she was able to 
go out in the sunny kitchen and sit in her accus- 
tomed rocking-chair, closely wrapped up in a big 
comfort by the careful Hetty. 

Aunt Sarah looked around curiously. Yes, 
everything was neat and clean. The dipper did 
not hang on the same nail she hung it on, but it 
was bright, and the stove had its usual lustre, and 
the windows their accustomed polish. 

Then she looked at Hetty. Surely, she was 
paler and thinner than usual. Aunt Sarah leaned 
her head on the back of her chair, closed her eyes, 
and thought. 

She saw her dead sister’s pleading looks, and 
heard her last word. “I have nothing to leave 
Hetty, and no one but you, sister, to leave her 
to. Do the best you can for her.” Had she? 

Just then the doctor came in, gave Hetty a 
kindly glance of approval, and assured Aunt Sarah 
that she would soon be as well as ever. 

“Your niece is an excellent nurse,” he added as 
Hetty left the room. 

Two days later Hetty stood idly looking from 
the window. Next Sunday would be Easter. She 
thought sadly of the pretty Easter gift her mother 
had painted for her the year before,—a cluster of 
lilies, pure and white, with her mother’s favorite 
text, “ The Lord shall be a light unto me,” in il- 
luminated letters. 

“There is no one to send me anything this 
year,” she mused. “But I will try to remember 
mamma’s verse, even when Aunt Sarah is cross. 
It would please mamma, and God, too,” she added 
reverently. 

“Come here, Hetty,” called Aunt Sarah the 
morning before Easter. : 

Hetty started. It had always been “ Mehitable” 
before. What did it mean? 

“You think I am a stern, cross old woman,” 
Mrs. Brown said, drawing Hetty toward her, and 
kissing her flushed face. “’Pears like I have 
missed something out of my life. But I have 


thought a good deal the past week, and see things 
sort o’ different. You have been good to me, 
Hetty ; and, if you want to start to school Monday, 
why you may. 

“Here is a package of things I got the doctor’s 
wife to select for you. Doctor said it would be a 
good time to give them to you just before Easter. 
I never set much store by church days. But I 
know you think a powerful sight of that picture 
in your room, and I noticed that your mother had 
painted Easter on that. So I guess it’s all right. 

“There, child, don’t cry,” Aunt Sarah continued, 
as Hetty, having unrolled a new hat, jacket, and 
dress, kissed her aunt tenderly, and burst into 
tears. “I read that text of your mother’s, too; 
and hereafter I shall make it mine also.” 


A loving heart is the truest wisdom. 
Dickens. 


LETTER-BOX. 


DAVENPORT, IA. 

Dear Editor,— A few Sundays ago our class was 
looking at your Every Other Sunday,"and I suggested 
that it would be a good plan if one of the members of 
my class would write a letter to you. There are ten 
pupils in my class and all about the same age. I am 
twelve years old. We have a very nice teacher, Mrs. 
Crouch, who makes our lessons most interesting for us. 
I belong to the Sunday School of the First Unitarian 
Church of Davenport. Our church is a new one, hay- 
ing been dedicated the first Sunday in February. It is 
built in the old colonial style, and is a beautiful church, 
indeed. We have a fine collection of books in our 
library, and we take one of these books home every 
Sunday and read it during the week. I cut out the 
copies of those famous pictures painted by our celebrated 
artists, and am forming these into a book, and form 
another book of the descriptions of the corresponding 
pictures. I enclose an anagram and a!missing letter 
puzzle, one of which I would like to see in your paper. 
Wishing you the best of success for the continuation of 
your valuable paper, I remain, Truly yours, 

Nora VERONA Buck. 


Iba Grove, Ia. 
Dear Editor,— As I have never seen a letter from 
Ida Grove in your paper, I thought I would be among 
the rest who contribute to the ‘‘Letter Box.” We 
have a good-sized Sunday School here. Our minister, 
Miss Mary Collson, is taking a vacation for a short 
time. We have a very nice library in our Sunday 
School. I send an enigma, and, if you see fit, please 
publish it. I-will not write any more because it may 
take up too much space in the interesting ‘‘ Letter 
Box”? department. Wishing the Lvery Other Sunday 

a long life, I will close. Yours truly, 
Raueu L. Corierr. 


MippLeExzoro, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—1 am very much interested in the 
Every Other Sunday, and I like to read the stories and 
solve the puzzles. I send you two original enigmas, 
which I should like to see published in the paper if you 
see fit. Yours truly, 
HELEN Woop. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 

Dear Editor,—1 am a member of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School, and enjoy reading the papers and getting 
the answers to anagrams. 

I never attempted any other kind until papa helped 
me out. The answer to Enigma XXIV. in No. 13 is 
<‘ Robert Louis Stevenson,” and the anagram is ‘‘ Birds 
of a feather flock together.” 


I hope my letter will be printed. 
HELEN Dimumick. 


Fircupure, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—I send you here three anagrams. I 
am the elder of the two girls in my family. I am the 
age of ten years. 
I shall be pleased to see my anagrams printed in the 
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7 HELEN 8, EATON. 


A PROVERB. 


A atc yma kloo ta a igkn. 
Lesiig DILLINGHAM. 


A TANGLE. 


£A8% 2 Dass hss LG; Lo 1K: Sis? 2 Ns; 
RSs Seo hes 1 Ves 2 Wise 


' Of these letters 17 spell the name of a prominent liv- 

ing Unitarian minister: 16 give the name of a promi- 
nent Unitarian woman who resides in Boston. The 
names are given in full. The initials are W. H. E. 
G. E. K. T. H. Eppowes. 


ENIGMA XXYVII. 


I AM composed of 24 letters. 
My 9, 13, 10, 2, is a frame for yarn. 
My 12, 17, 8, 23, 11, is part of the body. 
My 4, 2, 6, 7, is used in winter sports. 
My 5, 21, 22, is a body of water. 
My 14, 15, 16, 9, is a noise a domestic animal makes. 
My 1, 10, 22, 19, 4, are vegetables. 
My 23, 3, 18, 19, is part of a harness. 
My 9, 13, 8, 7, I like to do on stormy days. 
My 12, 8, 11, 24, 18, 10, is a girl’s name. 
My 20 is like my twelve. 
My 5 is a consonant. 
My whole is in the Bible. 
GEORGE E. Brown. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 14. 


EnicMA XXY. Speak every man truth with his 
neighbor. 

Enigma XXYVI. General Robert Eustis Lee. 

TRANSPOSITION PuzzLu. Esther. 


Twistrep Brrps. 


1. Kinglet. 2. Sparrow. 
3. Chickadee. 4. Vireo. 
5. Warbler. 6. Gold-finch. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor has received another good descrip- 
tion of the picture of Joan of Arc from C. Maud 
Holmes, of Haverhill, Mass. It is neatly written 
in ink, on one side of the paper. That is a joy to 
the Editor’s eye. Thank you. 

From a young friend in West Bridgewater, 
Mass., comes a reply to our question about lean- 
ing towers in Italy. As it is the first and only 
letter we have on this subject, we make room for 
it, and pass the information along to our readers. 


Dear Editor,—I saw in No. 14 of your paper a 
question about leaning towers. Here are a few: bell 
tower of the cathedral of Pisa at Pisa. It is 175 
feet high, and overhangs 13 feet; also a slender tower 
of the church San Giorgio at Venice, which over- 
hangs only a little; also the clock tower of an ancient 
palace at Padua; also an Este in Venetia, which over- 
hangs 12 feet; and a bell tower of San Benedetto at 
Ferrara. These are all I could find in Italy, but there 
are a few in other countries. There is Nerrinsk in 
Siberia ; a tower at Saragossa in Spain, height 280 
feet. It overhangs 10 feet. There is another tower at 
anoted Castle in Wales, which is 80 feet in height 
and overhangs 9 feet. Yours truly, 

THEO. KINGMAN. 


This number of Avery Other Sunday is full of 
Easter gladness. What a day of song and flowers 
Easter Sunday has come to be! All churches of 
all creeds, and all Sunday Schools of all churches, 
observe the time with joy. Tis a day of smiles, 
of hopes, of cheerfulness. 

What it all means, the stories and poems in this 
number finely tell. The Editor surrenders his 
usual corner on the next page, and wheels his 
Chair to this place to give “A Little Bulb” a 
better chance to preach a wise sermon. 

We sent for the Bermuda photograph, and had 
it engraved, to show our young readers an object- 
lesson. Here is this great field of lilies. The 
owner raises them, and they go all over this wide 
country. Think of the beauty and gladness they 
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Every Other Sunday. 


carry to thousands of hearts in church, home, 
village, and city! Just this one field, far off in 
Bermuda! 

So, many a noble life has sent its blossoms of 
courage and cheer out over the world, making 
Easter hopes brighten in sad or discouraged hearts, 
—some one true, loving life, full of the lilies of 
kindness and honor. 

May Easter be so happy to you all, so truly 
happy, as to give you peace and joy for long to 
come! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A WISE LITTLE BULB. 


BY 8S. H. GREEN. 


LITTLE bulb, having had a long sleep, 
awoke to find itself in a dark cellar. Oh, 
how dark and how silent the cellar was! 

The little bulb began to be dreadfully fright- 
ened. 

“What ever shall I do?” it sighed. 
dear me!” 

Just then a bright, cheering little thought came 
to it. 

“God made me, and he can keep me. 
trust in him, and do the best I can.” 

O wise little bulb! and what a nice thought it 
would be for some frightened little child to have! 
Then its heart grew very still and peaceful, so 
that God could work his own good will within it. 

One day a light flashed throughout the cellar; 
and a little girl with long silken curls and bright 
eyes, holding a candle in her hand, came and took 
the bulb in her soft warm hand, and carried it ten- 
derly up the cellar stairs. 

“ Here it is, mamma!” she cried in a glad tone; 
“and it has sprouted! ” 

She had a flower-pot filled with earth, and her 
mother showed her how to plant the bulb. It was 
her birthday, and this was her mother’s birthday 
gift to her. 

“Oh, how happy I am!” now thought the little 
bulb, glad to be with the child and to see the 
beautiful sunshine. 

The little pink, dimpled hands hollowed out a 
soft nest in the middle of the flower-pot, and 
gently placed the bulb. “How soft and warm!” 
thought the bulb. But, “Oh! ah! ugh! What is 
this? ” ; 

A mass of brown earth had suddenly dashed 
over it; and then came more yet, and all was dark 
again. Then it felt itself pushed and crowded 
down hard into the earth. 

“T’m stifling! I shall die!” thought the bulb. 
“JT wish I were in the cold cellar again, for there 
I could breathe and have room enough.” 

Between terror and suffocation it was in a sad 
enough state. ‘“God made me: he can keep me. 
I will do my best and trust him,” came again the 
bright thought. 

Then the bulb grew quiet once more, and fell 
asleep. When it awoke, it felt a terrible thirst. 
“But God made me. I won’t worry,” it thought; 
and soon a cool, refreshing moisture came all 
about it. The bulb put out little feelers, and 
drank up all the water it could get. 

The little girl poured on water every day, and 
the little bulb kept on doing its very best. One 
morning its heart leaped for joy,—there was a 
tiny ray of light; and the next morning it saw 
with its own eye the glorious sunrise. 

What had happened the bulb did not know; 
but, when the little girh\came, she shouted merrily : 
“Mamma, my plant has come up!” and thererwas 
a green little blade pushing right up out of the 
earth. 

It warmed itself in the sun all day, and grew 
happier every minute. Soon the blade unfolded, 
and there, wrapped close to its heart, was another 


“Dear me! 


I will 


smaller blade, looking, oh, so tender; and by and 
by another blade. Lovingly the child watched 
and cared for the plant, until at last one morn- 
ing she shouted in glee, “O mamma, my lily’s 
budded !” 

By and by, as the days went by, the lily began 
to murmur. 

*T want to do some good in the world,” it sighed. 
“This child running here and there is full of good 
deeds. She makes every one happy, and they 
love her more and more. But, standing in one 
spot all my life, I can do nothing.” And it rustled 
its long, shining leaves sadly, and hung its pretty 
head. But soon came the thought: “God made 
me. If I do my best, he will give me a chance 
to do good.” And it turned to the sun, and grew 
happy again. 

Near by a sick woman moaned in pain upon her 
bed. She was a mother, and she worried and 
fretted; for there was no one to care for her 
children now that she was ill. The more she wor- 
ried, the sicker she grew, until the doctor feared 
she must die. 

Upon Easter morning in came the little girl with 
silken curls and bright eyes. In her arms she 
bore the pot with a wonderful lily just bursting 
into bloom. Gently she placed it by the bedside, 
and went softly out. 

As the sunshine came in, the lily turned its face 
toward it, nodding in the fresh breeze from the 
window, opening wider and wider its beautiful 
waxen petals and sending its perfume throughout 
the room. 

The woman’s eyes brightened. Gazing at the 
beautiful blossom, she remembered Christ’s words, 
“Consider the lilies how they grow,” and she saw 
how the lily followed the sunlight. 

* As the lily turns its heart to the sun, so will I 
turn mine to God, and trust him,” she thought; 
and she fell asleep. 

When she awoke, she was so refreshed and 
happy that she began at once to grow better; and 
every day she was still better until she became 
quite well again. 

And all this came from the wise little bulb that 
trusted God in the dark. 


OUTLOOK. 


WE hear that our Sunday School in Wilton, N.H., 
is adding to its membership from thej‘‘ grown-up folks.” 
This is the kind of improvement we wish could be re- 
ported of all our Unitarian Sunday Schools. 

Rey. Robert 8. Loring is entering into his new work 
at St. Cloud, Minn., with zeal. Following a prevalent 
custom, he has printed a little leaflet containing many 
facts about his church. The Sunday School has its 
proper attention. We extract the following: ‘‘ The 
religious ideas taught in our Sunday School are well 
summed up in the statement called ‘Our Faith,’ which 
is repeated by the children every Sunday as a regular 
part of the service. Do you desire to have such rea- 
sonable and helpful religious ideas, as expressed in 
‘Our Faith,’ taught to your children? Then send 
them to the Sunday School of Unity Church.” 

The Ida Grove (Iowa) Sunday School is growing. The 
children like Every Other Sunday, and the subscription 
list has been increased. The liberal movement at Ida 
Grove is making progress. Enlarged interest among 
the young people is sure guarantee of interest also 
among the elders. 

The Unitarian Sunday-School Society is very desirous 
of having its list of Sunday-School superintendents as 
full and accurate as possible. There is great difficulty 
in accomplishing this, because reports are not promptly 
sent in when changes are made. Will any Sunday- 
School teacher, who reads this paragraph, help the 
completeness of this record book by seeing that the 
naine of the present superintendent in his or her 
school is duly forwarded ? 

We have received several letters in response to the 
paragraph about Post-Office Mission work for boys and 
girls. These responses have appeared in the Christian 


Register as a better channel than Every Other Sunday 
for reaching all kinds of readers. The sentiment is 
not all one way. Some correspondents advocate. hand- 
ing this matter over to the Alliance or to the Cheerful 
Letter department. Another writer brings forward the 
dangers of intrusting such important correspondence 
to young people who are not thoroughly informed, and 
might handle the subjects imperfectly. It is well 
enough to have the whole subject considered from 
every point of view. Perhaps the idea in the mind of 
one correspondent who advocated carrying this hint 
out was that the boys and girls could write about mat- 
ters which related more to their own age and habits, 
not intending doctrine to be the subject of the letters. 
We shall be glad to hear still further on this subject. 

It is interesting to see how extensively our Sunday 

Schools are using simple statements of faith. Within 
six months the Unitarian Sunday-School Society has 
printed 8,000 copies of ‘¢‘ Our Faith”’ and 3,000 copies 
of ‘‘Corner-stones.’’ There are other statements also 
ordered by Sunday Schools, but not to this extent. A 
common custom now is to have these slips pasted into 
the Service Books of the Sunday Schools. They are 
furnished in any number, free. 
. It is also worth noting, as another tendency in our 
schools toward system and continued instruction, that 
3,000 copies of an “Opening Service,”’ first published 
in January, have been issued to meet demands. 

One of the most popular books issued by the Unita- 
rian Sunday-School Society has been Rey. E. H. 
Hall’s ‘ First Lessons on the Bible,” first published in 
1882. The twenty-third edition has just gone to press. 

Some Sunday Schools like a little pamphlet service 
for certain special purposes. The Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society publishes ‘“‘ A Service of Worship for 
Sunday School or Church,’ which contains a little 
music, responsive service, and Scriptural selections. It 
was prepared for one of our leading churches, and, be- 
ing electrotyped, is now for sale to any one. Price 5 
cents a copy. 

Tract No. 3 in the series for free distribution, issued 
by the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, entitled ‘‘ Mrs. 
Motherwell on the Sunday School,’’ has just passed 
into a new edition; and copies are ready for orders to 
any extent. 

The programmes of the various Sunday-School 
Unions are interesting as suggesting topics to other 
organizations, and also showing what is being dis- 
cussed in various parts of our denomination. The 
March meeting of the Boston Sunday-School Union 
considered ‘‘Co-operative Forces,’’ divided into ten 
minute addresses, as follows: ‘‘ Parish Committee,” 
‘¢ Ladies’ Societies,’’ ‘‘ The Minister,’’ ‘* Parents,’’ and 
“Young People’s Societies.”’ 

The March meeting of the Chicago Union of Liberal 
Sunday Schools had the following programme: * A 
Course of Lessons on Rights and Duties,’’ by Mrs. 
Nellie Hall Root; ‘‘Teaching Rights and Duties 
through Bible Studies,” by J. T. Ripley; followed by 
general discussion. The subject for April 12 at the 
Church of the Messiah will be ‘‘ Music in the Sunday 
School.” 

The New York Sunday-School Union had for subject 
at its March meeting the following: ‘‘ The Teaching of 
Doctrine,” divided into two parts,—‘‘How shall we 
teach Young People the Faith of our Church ?” and 
‘‘Confirmation Classes.’”’ In the evening a sermon 
was preached by Dr. Savage on the subject ‘“‘ The 
Theology which we owe to Children.”’ 
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